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LATE  NEWS 


Israel's  first  commercial  cotton  crop,  harvested  from  an  area  of 
about  7^0  acres,  is  estimated  to  total  around  500  "bales.    The  price  for 
domestic  cotton  exceeds  the  import  price  "by  about  30  percent  and  plans 
for  a  further  increase  in  acreage  next  year  are  proceeding. 

Consumption  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  195^,  has  been  estimated 
at  roughly  21,000  bales.    Although  it  is  reported  that  Israeli  mills 
prefer  United  States  cotton,  a  nev  trade  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
government  may  result  in  the  purchase  of  the  bulk  of  Israel's  future 
cotton  requirements  from  Turkey. 


According  to  a  recent  press  report,  the  Government  of  Egypt  has 
increased  the  area  available  for  the  1955-56  cotton  crop,  by  raising 
the  percent  of  cultivable  land  which  may  be  planted  to  cotton  from 
30  percent  for  all  of  Egypt,  to  33  percent  for  lover  Egypt,  and  k0 
percent  for  upper  Egypt.    The  former  requirement  that  certain  percent- 
ages of  land  holdings  be  planted  to  -wheat  is  no  longer  effective. 
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Published  veekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of 
current  crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in 
production,  prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
other  factors  affecting  vorld  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is 
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the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop" 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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FILBERT  PRODUCTION  IN  195U  NOW  FORECAST  HIGHEST  ON  RECORD  l/ 

As  a  result  of  an  upward  revision  in  the  already  large  Turkish  crop 
indicated  for  195**,  production  of  filberts  this  year  in  the  k  major-pro- 
ducing countries,  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  may  be  the 
largest  on  record.    A  production  of  nearly  166,000  short  tons,  unshelled 
basis,  is  now  forecast  for  these  four  countries,  compared  with  llU,760 
tons  (revised)  in  1953  and  a  5-year  average  (19U8-52)  of  119,800  tons. 


FILBERTS,  UNSHELLED:    Estimated  commercial  production, 
in  specified  countries, 
195^  forecast  with  comparisons 


Country 

Average 
19^8-52 

1951 

1952 

1953  : 

Indicated 
195^ 

Short 
tons 

30,000 
lU,200 
67,000 

Short  : 
tens  : 

:  33,000 
12,600 
91,000 

Short 
tons 

lU,900 
9,800 
67,000 

Short 
tons  : 

37,000 
21,800 
1/  51,000 

Short 
tons 

17,600 
11,800 
127,000 

Foreign  total. . : 
United  States. . . . 

111,200 
8,600 

136,600' 
6,920 

91,700 
12,250 

1/  109,800 
U,960 

:       156, U00 
9,560 

119,800 

1^3,520 

103,950 

1/  llU,760 

:  165,960 

1/  Revised. 


Production  in  the  3  foreign  countries  i6  expected  to  total  156,1+00 
short  tons,  unshelled.    This  represents  a  k2  percent  greater  crop  than  the 
estimated  1953  harvest  of  109,800  tons  (revised).    An  all-time  record 
production  in  Turkey  of  about  127,000  tons  is  estimated.    Last  year's 
Turkish  filbert  crop  is  now  estimated  at  51,000  tons  (revised).    The  Italian 
and  Spanish  filbert  crop  forecasts  have  been  further  reduced  since  the  July 
report  and  now  aggregate  only  50  percent  of  the  estimated  1953  production. 
In  Italy,  the  small  crop  in  both  the  Naples -A vellino  area  and  Sicily  is  attri- 
buted to  the  usual  sequence  of  a  light  crop  following  a  heavy  one  and  to  the 
unfavorable  early-season  weather.    In  Spain,  the  same  causes  are  held  respon- 
sible for  the  small  crop.    Contrary  to  earlier  indications,  the  February 
cold  is  now  believed  to  have  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  bloom  in  Spain. 

T7    A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  shortly  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  quality  of  the  Turkish  crop  is  reported  to  be  "good,"  in  wake 
of  an  abundance  of  sunshine  during  the  drying  season.    The  quality  of 
the  Naples -Ave 11 ino  filberts  is  not  expected  to  be  better  than  fair, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  parasite  infection  (cimiciato) .    The  Sicilian 
crop,  too,  is  reported  as  badly  infested  with  cimiciato.    In  Spain,  the 
nuts  which  have  formed  on  the  filbert  trees  will  be  slightly  heavier 
than  usual;  but  considerable  doubt  exists  over  the  percentage  of  sound 
nuts  formed  by  the  late  195^  bloom,    gome  have  filled  out  well  and 
others  are  hollow. 

Foreign  steaks,  almost  entirely  in  Turkey,  are  estimated  at  13,500 
short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  as  of  early  August,  compared  with  an 
estimated  carry-over  of  only  about  2,700  tons  a  year  ago  August. 


UNITED  STATES:    Imports  of  shelled  and  unshelled  filberts, 

by  country  of  origin, 
average  I9U8-52  and  annual  1950-53 

Year  beginning  September  1,  , 


.  Year 

:  Italy 

:  Spain 

:  Turkey 

Other 
j  Countries 

:  Total 

Short 
tons 

.  Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Average: 
I9A8-I952 

Annual: 
1950  ..... 
1951  

1952  ..... 

1953  1/  - 


Average : 
191+8-1952 

Annual : 

1950   

1951   

1952   

1953  1/ 


UNSHELLED 


kQ 


0 
ICO 

222 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

G 


l/   Ten  months,  September -June . 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


S 

HELLED 

269 

91 

2,679 

hi 

3,080 

689 
332 

2k0 
509 

103 
105 
132 
792 

1,292 
:  3,^39 
1,959 
1,077 

79 
36 
2 
27 

2,163 
3,912 
2,333 
2,U05 

US 


0 

100 

7^ 
222 
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Recent  information  indicates  that  July  stocks  in  Turkey  had  been 
underestimated.    Turkish  stocks  had  been  estimated  at  3*300  short  tons, 
shelled,  based  upon  the  appeal  made  by  domestic  dealers  and  exporters 
to  the  Turkish  Government  to  save  them  from  bankruptcy  by  assisting  them 
to  dispose  of  excess  stocks  of  filberts.    The  Ministry  of  Economy  and 
Commerce  took  cognizance  of  this  appeal  and  authorized  the  Union  of 
Filbert  Cooperatives  to  purchase  all  existing  stocks  (at  a  basic  price 
equivalent  to  50.2  cents  per  pound  shelled  f.o.b.).    Once  this  decision 
was  taken  by  the  Government,  the  trading  community  produced  5*500  short 
tons,  shelled,  instead  of  only  3,300  short  tons  which  they  originally 
claimed  they  held. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  shelled  and  unshelled  filberts, 
by  country  of  destination 
average  I9U8-52  and  annual  1950-53 

Year  beginning  September  1 


Year 


:  : Panama  : 

Canada: Mexico  :  Canal  :  Cuba 
:  :  Zone  : 


Vene- 
zuela 


Other 
coun- 
tries 


Total 


Average : 
19U8-52 

Annual: 

1950  ... 

1951  ... 

1952  ... 

1953  2/ 


Annual:  ]J 

1952  .... 

1953  2/  , 


Annual:  3/ 

1952  .... 

1953  2/  , 


Short 
tons 


58 


27 
2 

250 
18 


0 
3 


250 
15 


Short  Short  Short  Short  Short 
tons       tons       tons       tons  tons 

SHELLED    and  UNSHELLED 


5 
3 
3 

6 


H 

2 
15 


230 


1/ 


280 
325 
199 
ll+7  31 


I 


30 


25 
22 

15 
Ik 


SHELLED 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 

1 


1 

9 


1 

0 


UNSHELLED 


3 
6 


2 
15 


199 
1U6 


13 
22 


Ik 
Ik 


Short 
tons 


320 


337 
352 
U83 
231 


2 
13 


U8l 
218 


l/  If  any,  included  in  others. 
2/    Ten  months,  September -June . 

3/   Unclassified  as  to  shelled  or  unshelled  prior  to  January  1,  1952. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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After  some  hesitancy,  the  Government  bought  the  entire  stock  of  5,500  tons 
at  the  agreed  premium  price  (50.2  cents  per  pound)  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Union  of  Filbert  Grovers  Cooperatives,  which  has  title  to 
the  stocks.    Turkish  stocks,  therefore,  in  both  July  and  August,  actually 
totaled  over  12,000  short  tons,  on  an  unshelled  basis. 

Foreign  exports,  in  the  1953-51*  season,  based  mainly  on  unofficial 
trade  information,  are  estimated  at  not  quite  95,000  short  tons,  un- 
shelled basis.    Exports  by  the  same  three  foreign -producing  countries 
in  1952-53  totaled  91,000  tons.    Unlike  the  1952-53  season,  very  fev 
filberts  were  exported  in  June  or  July  of  the  1953-51*  season. 

United  States  imports  of  shelled  filberts  during  the  1953 -51*  season 
have  been  running  slightly  ahead  of  the  1952-53  imports.    For  the  10 
months,  September  1953  through  June  1951*,  imports  amounted  to  2,405  short 
tons  compared  with  2,333  short  tons  for  all  12  months  of  the  1952-53 
season.    Shipments  from  abroad  for  the  remaining   2    months  of  the  1953-51* 
season  were  likely  not  very  heavy. 

Imports  of  unshelled  filberts,  amounting  to  222  short  tons  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  1953-5*»  season,  were  3  times  as  great  as  imports 
during  the  entire  preceding  season  and  the  highest  in  7  years. 

United  States  exports  of  unshelled  filberts  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1953-5^  were  sharply  down  from  the  1952-53  rate.  The  1953 -5*»  monthly 
exports  have  been  only  about  half  as  great  as  the  1952-53  monthly  level. 

WEATHER  AFFECTS  MID -YEAR  DAIRY  , 
OUTLOOK  IN  AUSTRALIA 

As  a  result  of  dry  weather  during  June  milk  production  has  declined 
throughout  Australia  and  a  further  decline  is  expected'  during  July;  with 
the  drop  in  June,  production  is  now  running  behind  1953  by  5  percent. 
Dairy  stock  are  in  generally  good  condition.    Early  feed  has  done  well  and 
provided  good  grazing. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  deliveries  to  condenseries  are  above 
last  year,  but  receipts  by  butter  factories  are  much  lower.    Butter  pro- 
duction for  the  6-month  period  ending  in  June  totaled  lpp.9  million 
pounds,  approximately  the  same  as  last  year's  production  for  the  com- 
parable period.    Output  of  factory  cheese  during  the  January -June  period 
amounted  to  38.3  million- pounds,  an  increase  of  10  percent  over  1953- 

Butter  exports  during  the  first  k  months  of  1951*  amounted  to  38.6 
million  pounds,  an  increase  of  10.7  percent  over  1953  figures.  Cheese 
shipments  were  one  percent  under  1953,  however,  with  23  million  pounds 
being  put  into  export  trade  during  the  January  to  April  period.  Povde5®d 
whold  milk  exports  of  6.2  million  pounds  were  less  than  half  of  the  1953 
four  month  figure.    The  16  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
shipped  in  the  first  k  months  represented  an  increase  of  almost  7-5 
percent  over  1953  and  malted  milk  exports  of  l.U  million  pounds  were 
almost  double  the  shipments  for  the  comparable  period  in  1953. 
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CHILE  A  POTENTIAL  BUTTER  MARKET 
WITH  RECENT  PRICE  INCREASES 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  set  a  nev  schedule  of  dal rjr|rl cea 
for  Chile;  butter  prices  are  up  more  than  50  percent  from  the  April^ 
195U  prices  and  the  cheese  price  has  been  raised  more  than  20  percent. 

The  nev  decree  retains  the  feature  of  previous  milk  sch *ules  vhich 
alloi.  a  higher  price  to  producers  during  the  Chilean  vin^r.  The  vinter 
price  is  $7.l»9  per  cvt.  vhile  the  summer  price  is  $o.l4  per  cvt;. 

The  price  for  butter  is  *lM  a  pound  to  the  maker,  $1.57  per  pound 
vholeaale  packaged.    The  retail  price  is  $1.65  a  pound.    The  price  of 
plain  cheese  is  set  at  70  cents  per  pound  retail. 

While  there  is  a  relatively  heavy  import  duty  on  gutter,  «  JWJJ* 
that  vith  current  prices  a  vorthwhile  sale  of  Commodity  CreditCorporat i0n 
stocks  of  butter  could  he  made  to  Chile  if  exporters  vould  accept  soft 
currency  or  make  other-than-dollar  arrangements  The^uty 
2  Gold  Pesos  per  kilogram  or  18.7  cents  per  pound.)    Chile  is  currently 
paying  82  cents  per  pound  for  its  butter  imports  from  Argentina. 

Chile  produces  approximately  15  million  pounds  of  bu "er  annual ly 
for  its  6  million  population.    Per  capita  consumption  of  butter  has 
gone  up  to  3  pounds  vith  imports  of  3  million  pounds;  *ovever  ™tQT 
imports  are  nov  less  than  100  thousand  pounds  annually.    Chile  i« 
deficit  country,  but  because  of  its  financial  position  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  enough  for  its  needs. 

The  trading  potentials  for  cheese  are  not  so  good  since  import 
duties  are  much  Mgher  than  on  butter.    The  tariff  on  ordinary  cheese 
is  5.1»  gold  pesos  per  kilogram  or  50.5  cents  per  pound;  the  duty  on 
fine  cheese  is  28  cents  per  pound. 


FOUR  MILK  PROCESSING 
PLANTS  FOR  MADRID 


Four  concerns  have  been  granted  concessions  for  the  ^a^^ 
of  milk  processing  plants  in  Madrid.    The  organist  ions    top  bid  £®r8J£ 
?he  call  for  bids  made  on  December  22,  1952,  are  Grupe  S^*1^  *°  ^f°B 
de  Leche  Abastecedores  de  Madrid  (Syndical  Group  of  Pf^^SS!?' 
for  the  Supply  of  Madrid) ,  Cooperative  de  Industries  ^JM****^ 
nv  "CTLMA"  (Cooperative  of  Madrid  Dairy  Industries);    La  Provisory  ,  ana 
SnrSe?Lecheras  Espanolas,  S.  A.,  or  "CLESA"  (Spanish  Milk  Plants,  Inc.). 


The  plants  must  have  a  minimum  capacity  of  80,000  liters  of  milk 
™r  fltv  and  the  plants  must  be  finished  during  the  year  195&.    Once  th 
processing plants  ntve  been  built  and  put  into  operation    the  Advisory 
£mmiesiot  of  the  Province  of  Madrid  shall  be  ^f\^Z  ^ 
propose  the  prices  of  milk  and  the  processing  profits  thereon. 
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AUSTRALIA  STUDIES  DISPOSAL 
OF  DAIRY  SURPLUSES 

Australia  is  studying  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  surplus 
dairy  products  through  aid  grants.    The  initial  proposal  was  reported 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  July  19,  195*t. 

In  answering  questions  in  Parliament,  Minister  for  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  McEwen  stated  he  had  discussed  with  Minister  for  External 
Affairs  Casey  whether  the  government  could  not  send  some  of  the  surplus 
processed  milk  products  to  Columbo  Plan  countries  (The  Colcmho  Plan  is 
a  Commonwealth  organization  for  international  technical  assistance) . 
The  primary  distribution  would  be  made  among  the  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  McEwen  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  a  simple  solution  for  the 
Government  to  buy  processed  milk  items  and  give  them  away  to  needy 
nations.    "I  remind  the  House,  and  interested  parties,  he  said"  that 
although  we  have  some  very  modest  indisposable  surpluses  of  some  pro- 
ducts, the  United  States  has  a  positive  mountain  of  them.    If  the 
world  should  engage  in  a  give-away  campaign,  all  our  normal  trade 
would  be  completely  dislocated,  because  the  United  States  would  also 
engage  in  a  give-away  campaign  in  our  traditional  markets" , 

Mr.  McEwen  stated  that  while  the  demand  for  Australia's  export 
commodities  has  not  diminished,  the  overseas  market  has  fallen  off; 
this  is  due  to  the  inability  to  quote  competitive  prices  because  of 
the  Australian  cost  structure.    The  Government  was  reviewing  the 
entire  problem  with  the  dairy  industry,  the  Minister  said. 

MID -YEAR  DAIRY  SITUATION 
IN  ITALY 

While  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  animal  numbers  from  last  year, 
milk  production  in  Italy  during  the  first  6  months  is  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  just  under  18  billion  pounds;  this    is  slightly  below 
1953  milk  production.    The  decline  is  reportedly  due  to  smaller  and 
inferior  forage  supply  which  has  affected  the  production  per  animal. 

The  amount  of  milk  going  into  consumption  and  to  manufacture  will 
be  as  large  as  last  year  since  less  of  the  total  production  is  being 
fed  to  livestock.    Cheese  production  is  expected  at  least  to  equal 
last  year's  721  million  pounds.    Output  of  butter  and  other  processed 
dairy  items  will  show  little  change  from  a  year  ago. 

One  significant  change  in  the  dairy  picture  is  apparent  in  southern 
Italy  where  there  is  an  important  shift  to  cow  milk  production;  total 
production  will  remain  the  same,  but  sheep  and  goat  milk  output  will 
be  considerably  under  last  year.    The  trend  is  particularly  evident  in 
land  reform  areas. 
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Imports  of  cheese  through  May  are  running  35' percent  above  the 
same  period  in  1953,  hut  exports  are  down  about  10  percent.    Hard  curd 
cheeses  continue  to  be  the  principal  export  items  and  the  United  States 
is  the  main  market  for  pecorino  and  provolone  cheese.    Exports  to  Greece 
usually  the  second  largest  export  market,  were  negligible  so  far  this 
year;  exporters  have  lost  interest  in  the  Greek  market  with  the 
devaluation  of  the  drachma. 

CHEESE  ONLY  LAGGING  ITEM  IN 
DANISH  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

With  strong  foreign  demand  and  high  availabilities  of  feed,  live- 
stock product  output  in  Denmark  reached  a  12 -month  peak  during  May 
xrtien  the  over -all  livestock-product  index  stood  at  153  (19^9  equals 
100). 

Only  cheese  production  dropped  off.    Price  relationships  made  it 
more  profitable  for  many  farmers  to  feed  skim  milk  to  hogs  rather  than 
divert  it  to  cheese  manufacture;  as  a  result,  cheese  production,  while 
advancing  seasonally,  is  about  10  percent  below  the  first  months  of 
1953 •    Butter  production  is  running  30  percent  above  the  first  quarter's 
figure. 

The  output  of  pork,  beef  and  veal  continues  high.    Pork  production 
in  May  was  about  93.5  million  pounds.    Moreover,  the  further  expansion 
of  pork  products  seems  highly  likely.    The  number  of  breeding  sows  on 
farms  has  increased  15  percent  over  last  year;  more  importantly,  the 
number  of  sows  bred  for  the  first  time  increased  25  percent  to  155 
thousand.    Beef  and  veal  output  at  almost  39  million  pounds  is  fcbe 
highest  in  12  months. 

Prices  have  remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the  past  quarter; 
butter  stood  unchanged  at  k2  cents  per  pound.    Beef  prices  moved  up 
about  9  percent,  but  the  price  of  pork  fell  off  about  6  percent 
compared  to  a  year  ago. 

BRITISH  AGAIN  REDUCE 
BUTTER  PRICE 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  reduced  prices  on  its  butter 
stocks  another  2.5  cents  per  pound;  this  makes  a  reduction  of  5  cents 
a  pound  within  the  past  month! (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August 
9,  195U  and  August  23,  195U),    The  wholesale  price  of  first  grade  butter 
is  now  1+6*5  cents  per  pound. 
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DAWES  DISCUSS  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 
TREATIES  WITH  U.  K. 

The  Danes  have  "been  making  a  careful  reappraisal  of  their  trade 
agreement  situation  following  the  meetjing  in  London  last  month  (reported 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  August  16,  195*0.    The  negotiations  over 
"butter  with  the  United  Kingdom  have  resulted  in  private  Danish  traders, 
interested  primarily  in  turnover,  recommending  the  ahandonment  of  the 
long-term  agreement  and  a  reliance  on  free  markets  price.    The  dairy 
cooperatives,  representing  the  dairy  producers  of  the  country, are  not 
interested  in  quick  gains,  but  in  the  "long  pull"  and  argue  strongly 
for  the  continuance  of  the  agreements  since  they  provide  assured  outlets 
and  price  stability. 

Regarding  the  long-term  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Danes 
have  a  small  initial  victory  in  that  the  British  have  agreed  to  take 
approximately  500  million  pounds  of  bacon  instead  of  just  under  k^Q  million 
pounds  stipulated  in  the  contract.    There  is  no  agreement  on  price,  however. 
The  Danes  are  asking  for  a  10-percent  price  hike  and  point  out  that  this 
amounts  only  to  50  percent  of  the  lU  cents  profit  the  British  Ministry  of 
Food  has  been  realizing  on  each  pound  of  bacon. 

While  it  is  possible  that  an  amiable  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
the  bacon  price  question,  the  negotiations  over  the  butter  price  are  a 
different  matter.    The  Danes  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  desire  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  to  relinquish  the  responsibilities  of  purchasing 
and  distribution  of  butter.    Furthermore,  the  British-New  Zealand  situation 
is  constantly  before  the  negotiators  which  gives  New  Zealand  the  right  to 
re-open  its  long-term  contractual  arrangement  if  better  terms  are  offered 
to  another  supplier.    Eventually,  the  butter  negotiations  may  be  determined, 
not  on  a  price  basis,  but  on  continuing  the  contract  or  dropping  it. 

GREECE'S  FIRST  HALF  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

Greek  tobacco  exports  for  the  first  half  of  195**  vere  slightly 
lower  than  last  year.    In  the  first  half  of  1951**  ^2.k  million  pounds 
were  exported  --  a  drop  of  5.5  million  from  the  47. 9  million  exported  in 
January -June,  1953.    Stocks  of  exportable  tobacco  on  hand  July  1,  195**, 
were  120.2  million  pounds,  or  about  Ik  percent  larger  than  the  IO3.6 
million  pounds  on  hand  July  1,  1953.    Germany  was  the  major  market  for 
Greek  tobacco  during  this  period,  taking  10.1  million  pounds,  or  about 
2b  percent  of  the  total  exported.    The  United  States  took  5.3  million 
pounds,  about  13  percent,  and  k .9  million  pounds,  or  12  percent,  were 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tobacco  as  an  export  item  from  Greece  was  mentioned  prominently 
in    trade  and  payment  agreements  which  Greece  and  Hungary  signed 
June  5,  195*4 .    These  agreements  are  to  run  for  one  year  and  will  be 
automatically  extended  if  neither  country  formally  terminates  them.  In 
general,  the  two  agreements  follow  the  pattern  of  similar  bilateral 
agreements  which  Greece  has  been  negotiating  in  recent  years  with  other 
countries.    The  agreements  set  up  credit  and  payment  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  many  commodities  under  present  import  regulations. 
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JAPAN  REPORTS (  LARGE 
GRAIN  PRODUCTION 

The  1951*  production  of  all  grains  in  Japan  was  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1953,  according  to  reports  from  the  American  Embassy,  Tokyo. 

Unofficial  estimates  place  the  wheat  crop  at  55. 5  million  bushels, 
10  percent  above  the  1953  harvest  of  50.5  million  and  considerably 
above  average.    Common  barley  and  naked  barley  are  reported  at  new 
record  levels.    The  two  types  combined  amount  to  118.5  million  bushels 
for  the  country,  excluding  Hokkaido.    This  is  somewhat  above  the  pre- 
vious record  of  about  100.  million  in  1951  and  more  than  double  the 
19^5-^9  average  of  56  million  bushels.    Larger  yields  account  for 
the  increase  for  wheat  while  the  sharp  rise  in  barley  production  is 
attributed  to  larger  acreage,  as  well  as  larger  yields . 

Wheat  acreage  has  been  gradually  declining  since  1950  as  farmers 
return  to  diversified  farming,  after  the  heavy  emphasis  on  grains 
during  the  postwar  period  of  severe  food  shortages.    More  favorable 
Government  treatment  in  the  195**  price  program  may  stop  the  decline 
in  acreage,  next  year.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  16,  195^.) 
Support  prices  for  barley,  which  is  used  primarily  as  food  in  Japan, 
are  slightly  lower  than  in  1953- 

Wheat  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  195** ,  were  about  twice  the 
level  of  the  preceding  year.    The  36.7  million  bushel  purchase 
quota  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  was  virtually  filled, 
with  about  two-thirds  coming  from  the  United  States  and  a  third  from 
Canada.    It  is  understood  that  the  Government  plans  to  fulfill  its 
quota  again  during  the  195^-55  year. 


REVIEW  OF  JAPAN'S 
RICE  POSITION  1/ 

The  weather  in  the  final  phase  of  Japan's  rice  crop  year  of  195^-55 
will  tell  the  story.    Up  to  the  beginning  of  August,  the  rice  crop  in 
the  northern  area  was  seriously  retarded.    Average  yields  will  be  below 
normal,  particularly  for  the  early  planted  varieties.    The  middle  and 
late  season  varieties  will  recover  somewhat  under  better  weather  con- 
ditions.   Most  of  August  has  had  higher  temperatures,  and  so  some 
recovery  is  underway.    The  situation  is  still  about  the  same  as  reported 
in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  23,  195^  with  a  crop  below 
that  of  1951,  and  better  than  1953-     (This  would  place  the  present 
estimate  in  a  range  of  8,239,000  to  a  little  over  9,000,000  metric  tons  of 
brown  rice.) 

1/  By  Dexter  V.  Rivenburgh,  marketing  specialist,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  based  on  reports  from  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Tokyo,  and  trade  sources. 
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Imports  of  rice  for  the  12-month  period  ended  June  30,  195*4-, 
totaled  1,610,000  metric  tons,  or  53  percent  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  and  were  the  highest  since  World  War  II.    More  than  two-thirds 
of  this  import  occurred  from  January- June  195*4-,  and  the  United  States 
was  the  largest  supplier  for  the  period,  with  a  tonnage  of  317,000, 
followed  by  Burma  with  312,000,  and  Thailand  211,000.    Other  suppliers 
during  the  period  were  in  order  of  volume,  Italy,  Indochina,  Communist 
China,  Taiwan,  Spain,  Ecuador,  Pakistan  and  Peru. 

There  has  been  reported  a  decline  in  prices  paid  since  January  1, 
195^.    Reported  offerings  on  July  28  were  U.  S*f  No.  6.  $151.50,  c.&  f; 
Communist  China,  $152.70,  c«&  f.  (barter  deal);  Peru,  $157,  f.o.b.  (barter); 
Spain,  $170  c.&  f.  (switch  trade);  Italy,  $155  f.o.b.  (switch  trade); 
Ecuador,  $153*  c.&  f.  (switch  trade);  Uruguay,  $167  c,&  f.  (barter),  and 
Argentina,  $162,  c.&  f.  (barter). 

Quality  of  imported  rice  is  now  a  subject  of  political  significance 
in  Japan.    As  of  July  1,  Food  Agency  officials  had  -withheld  some  57,000 
tons  of  rice  from  rationing  because  of  the  percentage  of  "yellow  grains." 
When  it  was  disclosed  that  it  was  planned  to  mix  this  rice  in  the  ration 
issue,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  the  press.    Medical  autho- 
rities are  quoted  as  stating  that  the  "yellow  grain"  contains  bacteria 
harmful  to  the  consumer  even  when  present  in  relatively  small  amounts. 
Such  a  reaction  developed  that  plans  to  ration  the  57,000  tons  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Food  Agency  early  in  August.    It  is  reported  that 
this  amount  came  from  Burma,  Thailand,  Indochina,  Peru  and  Italy. 
Reports  of  yellow  rice  from  the  United  States  have  not  been  substantiated. 
The  presence  of  foreign  matter,  particularly  seeds  of  the  Wild  Morning 
Glory  have  also  been  troublesome,  with  some  occurrences  in  United  States 
shipments.    Japanese  wholesalers  received  a  discount  of  $3-60  a  metric 
ton,  provided  they  removed  the  objectionable  seeds.    The  last  reported 
sales  of  17,500  metric  tons  of  United  States  rice  are  said  to  have 
been  made  under  a  contract  that  stipulates: 

"...not  containing  convolvulus  seeds,  Korean  morning  glory  seeds, 
or  other  vegetable  seeds.    If  the  Food  Agency's  inspection  proves 
that  the  imported  rice  contains  the  above  seeds,  then  the  rice 
must  be  sold  at  a  discount,  the  importer  (Japanese)  must  pay  a 
penalty  of  $3.60  per  metric  ton  to  the  Government." 

The  violent  public  reaction  on  the  "yellow  rice"  issue  comes  in 
considerable  part  from  long  time  consumer  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality 
of  imported  rice,  especially  that  from  Southeast  Asia.    It  is  clear  that 
from  now  on,  and  most  particularly  during  195*4-55,  Japan  will  pay  very 
close  attention  to  the  quality  of  imports.    Rice  coming  from  the  United 
States  has  had  a  good  reputation  for  quality  and  has  not  suffered  greatly 
in  the  currant  incidents  reported.    However,  the  maintenance  of  high 
standards  is  vitally  important  to  our  future  exports  of  rice  to  Japan. 
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The  original  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  budget  (April  195^-March 
1955)  called  for  the  importation  of  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  metric  tons  of 
rice.    It  is  now  apparent  that  with  the  195^  crop  definitely  "below  expecta- 
tions some  revision  must  be  made  in  this  estimate.    What  action  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  is  as  yet  uncertain.    No  decision  can  be  expected  until 
after  the  October  crop  report.    Unless  rice  consumption  is  to  be  definitely 
curtailed,  the  original  budget  will  he  inadequate,  and  the  import  need  will 
be  nearer  1,^00,000  tons. 

Stocks  on  hand  as  of  July  1  plus  the  arrival  of  rice  contracted 
for  during  the  summer  months  would  indicate  a  stock  of  about  1,900,000 
tons  (brown  rice  basis) .    This  must  last  for  k  months,  or  until  col- 
lections from  the  195^  crop  come  to  market  in  a  steady  volume.  The 
estimated  monthly  requirement  for  consumer  rationing  and  minimum 
industrial  use  is  about  *»20,000  tons.    So,  of  the  stocks  in  sight  on 
July  1,  only  220,000  tons,  or  a  half -month  supply,  will  be  available 
on  November  1.    The  stock  position  of  Japan  is  therefore  none  too  good 
when  it  is  considered  that  about  60,000  tons  of  such  stocks  are  of  the 
discredited  "yellow  grain." 

The  Food  Agency  Council,  designated  by  the  Government  to  advise 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  matters  of  food  policy, 
submitted  a  report  on  July  17,  which  contained  3  items  of  particular 
interest: 

(1)  In  order  to  use  foreign  exchange  funds  most  effectively,  the 
Government  should  limit  the  imports  of  rice  to'  a  minimum  quantity, 
with  consideration  for  Japan's  requirements  for  rice  as  well  as 

.      ,  for  foreign  trade  policy.    Even  if  it  should  become  necessary 
... ,,     to  reduce  the  existing  rice-oration  rate  because  of  a  poor  crop, 
the  Government  should  endeavor  not  to  increase  the  imports  of 
rice  over  the  minimum  quantity,  and  the  shortage  of  rice  should 
be  covered  by  other  grains; 

(2)  The  sources  from  which  Japan  imports  rice  should  be  decided 
in  connection  with  Japan's  opportunity  to  export  to  that  country; 

(3)  The  Government  should  revise  the  present  rice-purchasing 
method  which  designates  a  number  of  importers  for  each  supply- 
ing area.    By  this  revision,  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
purchase  rice  of  good  quality  and  low  price  by  avoiding  the 
present  useless  competition  among  Japanese  importers. 

With  rice  still  twice  as  expensive  as  wheat,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  Japanese  Government  will  consider  maximum  substitution  of  other 
Grains  for  rice.    The  extent  to  which  this  may  be  safely  undertaken 
from  a  political  standpoint  is  unknown.    Whatever  the  target  import 
tonnage  of  rice  finally  is,  quality  will  be  the  foremost  objective 
of  the  food  procurement  officials  throughout  the  coming  year. 
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As  for  suppliers  other  than  the  United  States,  Japan  under  a  trade 
agreement  completed  its  stipulated  purchase  of  300,000  tons  from  Thailand 
by  the  end  of  July.    Negotiations  are  expected  to  "begin  shortly  to  renew 
the  agreement.    However,  it  may  he  doubtful  whether  Japan  desires  to 
contract  for  as  ouch  as  300,000  tons  in  view  of  the  current  disfavor 
of  Thai  rice  in  Japan. 

Under  a  similar  long-term  agreement  with  Burma,  Japan  purchased 
and  obtained  delivery  on  300,000  tons  by  June  30.    While  the  quality 
under  the  contract  probably  was  better  than  for  previous  years,  the 
same  basic  difficulty  exists  in  regard  to  "yellow  grains."  Under 
the  agreement,  Japan  is  supposed  to  import  at  least  200,000  tons  this 
year. 

Since  the  middle  of  June,  Japan  has  purchased  31,000  tons  of  rice 
from  Communist  China  under  barter  arrangements.    It  is  reported  that 
despite  flood  conditions  in  China,  there  is  20,000  to  30,000  tons  more 
available  for  shipment  to  Japan. 

Nationalist  China  officials  from  Taiwan  would  like  to  export  80,000 
or  more  tons  from  the  195^  crop  to  Japan.    The  asking  price  is  as  yet 
too  high  ($212  per  metric  ton)  for  the  Japanese  to  consider,  even  on 
a  reciprocal  trade  basis.    Indications  are  that  prices  will  be  cut. 
The  influence  of  other  grains  from  the  United  States  might  be  felt  if 
exports  of  rice  from  Taiwan  are  increased  by  transfers  of  other  grains 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  If  this  happens,  then  sales  of  rice  from 

the  southern  states  will  be  lessened. 

Sales  of  rice  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  made  a 
good  showing  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition  and  the  tonnage  reflects 
general  satisfaction  of  Japan  with  the  imports.    It  is  highly  important 
that  standards  of  quality  be  vigilantly  maintained.    Competition  in 
the  Japanese  market  will  be  keener  this  year  and  will  depend  largely 
on  pricing  policies.    Part  of  the  difficulty  in  assessing  the  policies 
of  the  Japanese  Government  as  regards  other  grains  comes  from  uncertainty 
as  to  how  much  and  what  supplies  of  surplus  agricultural  products  may 
be  available  under  Public  Law  kQO,  or  similar  legislation. 

MILD  SEASONAL  DOWNTURN  IN  WEST 
GERMAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

A  moderate  seasonal  downturn  in  the  West  German  cotton  industry  set 
in  rather  late  this  year,  with  mill  consumption  in  June  at  98,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  according  to  A.  D.  Foley,  American  Vice  Consul,  Bremen. 
This  figure  represented  a  5-percent  decline  from  consumption  in  the  previous 
month,  and  was  1  percent  higher  than  June  of  the  previous  year.  Cotton 
yarn  production  in  June  was  down  6  percent  from  the  previous  month  and  con- 
sumption of  yarns  by  weavers  was  down  8  percent.    An  unusually  rainy  and  cool 
summer  has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  sales  of  fabrics  and  unsold  stocks 
will  probably  have  an  adverse  influence  on  business  during  the  coming  months. 
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Cotton  imports  in  June  were  down  to  84,000  bales  as  compared  with  1*40,000 
in  May  and  89,000  in  June  of  last  year.    Total  imports  for  the  11-month  period 
August-June  1953-51*  were  1,196,000  bales,  or  20  percent  above  imports  for  the 
comparable  period  of  1952-53.    T^e  United  States  share  of  this  year's  imports 
has  bean  29  percent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  26  percent  of  last  year's 
imports. 

Cotton  stocks  on  June  30,  1954,  were  290,000  bales,  down  5  percent  from 
quantities  held  on  May  31,  1954. 

Unofficial  price  quotations  published  weekly  in  the  trade  journal 
Textil-Zeitung  indicate  the  comparable  position  on  August  16  of  United  States 
cotton  with  other  competitive  growths,  as  follows: 


Approximate  average  prices  c.i.f .  Bremen,  August  16,  1954 


Deutch  marks 

U.  S.  cents 

per.-' kilo 

per  pound  l/ 

United  States:    Middling  l" 

3.61 

38.97 

Mexico:    Matamoros  Strict  Middling  1" 

3.66 

39.51 

Brazil:    Standard  IV 

3.53 

38.ll 

Turkey:    Izmir  I  A  new  crop 

4  .00 

^3.18 

Izmir  IB" 

3.70 

39. 9** 

Adana  I 

3.60 

38.86 

Syria:    1-1/32  to  l-l/l6"  new  crop 

for  shipment  Oct/Nov 

3.76 

40.59 

lower  grades  Nov /Dec  shipment 

3.66 

39-51 

Pakistan:    Bengal  Sind 

3.30 

35.63 

American  Type 

3.52 

38.OO 

Uganda:    A  B  Bp  52 

4  .20 

45. 31*  , 

l7    Converted  on  basis  4.20  DM  per  $1.00. 


PAKISTAN'S  COTTON  POLICY 
UNCHANGED  FOB  1954-55 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  announced  that  its  cotton  policy  for 
1954-55  will  ramain  the  same  as  for  1953-51*-    Exports  will  continue  to  be 
against  an  open  general  license  and  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  existing 
rates  of  export  duty. 

The  Pakistani  Government  had  previously  announced  a  production  goal  of 
2.5  million  bales  a  year  (2.0  million  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  to  be 
achieved  within  3  years.    This  is  intended  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
textile  industry  and  provide  an  approximate  export  surplus  of  1  million 
bales  to  maintain  foreign  exchange  earnings.    It  is  hoped  to  achieve  the 
goal  by  increasing  yield  per  acre  rather  than  by  any  major  expansion  of 
acreage  in  view  of  the  need  to  reserve  adequate  areas  for  production  of 
food  crops.    Greater  use  of  improved  planting  seed,  distribution  of 
•fertilizer  at  reduced  prices,  and  development  of  new  irrigation  systems 
are  planned  as  means  of  increasing  yields. 
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INDIA  PLANS  TO  GROW  MORE 
LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  l/ 

Plans  of  the  Indian  Central  Cotton  Committee  for  a  tentative  cottcn 
production  program  for  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  period  1956-61,  will 
place  additional  stress  on  the  production  in  India  of  cottons  of  over 
1-inch  staple,  according  to  a  report  frcm  V.  Krishnamurthy,  American 
Embassy,  Bombay.    The  Second  Five-Year  Plan  is  designed  to  make  the  country 
self-sufficient  in  all  types  qf  cotton  except  tlie  ex^ra-iong  staple 
Egyptian.    The  Plan  sets  a  tentative  production  target  for  all  varieties, 
to  be  reached  by  I96O-6I,  of  5.5  million  Indian  bales  (or  k.5  million  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross).    Intensive  cultivation  methods  are  expected  to  achieve 
this  goal,  rather  than  expansion  of  the  area  under  cotton,  in  view  of  the 
need  to  maintain  production  of  foodgrains  at  a  high  level. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  increasing  pro- 
duction of  cotton  of  7/8-inch  staple  and  above.    According  to  official 
estimates  the  percentage  of  7/8-inch  and  over,  to  total  cotton  produced, 
has  increased  from  21  percent  in  1950-51,  to  29  percent  in  1952-53,  and  to 
35  percent  in  1953-5*+. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  1953-51*  cotton  crop  was  for  3,935,000 
Indian  bales  (or  3, 21^,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross),  although  trade 
estimates  were  considerably  higher  at  about  3,600,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross.    The  official  target  for  the  195^-55  crop  is  U, 250,000  Indian  bales 
(3^70,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross).    Favorable  weather  conditions  so  far 
indicate  full  achievement  of  this  goal. 

LIQUIDATION  OF  BRITISH 
RAW  COTTON  COMMISSION 

The  British  Raw  Cotton  Commission  ceased  operations  after  the  close 
of  business  on  August  31,  195^,  and  the  liquidation  of  its  assets  have 
been  transferred  to  its  former  Chairman,  Harry  Jackson.    All  subsequent 
cotton  purchasing  and  importing  will  be  done  by  private  trade  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  cotton  bought  from  certain  colonies  under  existing  long-term 
Government  contract. 

Stocks  of  all  cotton,  sold  and  unsold,  in  possession  of  the  Raw  Cotton 
Commission  on  July  31,  195^,  totaled  562,000  running  bales,  including  95*000 
not  yet  arrived.    Stocks  not  yet  sold  as  of  this  date  amounted  to  195*500 
bales  of  various  weights  (equivalent  to  about  200,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
gross).    Stocks  of  American-type  cotton  were  76,900  bales  of  which  only 
29,1+00  were  of  United  States  origin.    The  latter  figure  is  less  than  one- 
month^  average  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Stocks  of  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  types  amounted  to  118,600  bales.    A  break- 
down of  the  unsold  stocks  on  July  31,  195^ >  is  as  follows: 


l/  More  detailed  information  on  this  subject  than  contained  in  this  article 
will  be  published  soon  in  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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American  type: 
United  States 
Nigerian 


297*00 
26,100 
12,000 
9,^00 
9,000 


Bales 


Egyptian  type: 


.Karnak 
Ashmouni 
Zagora 
Giza 
Sudan 


Bales 
21,000 
10,900 
1,500. 
10,800 
65,^00 


East  African 
Other  growths 


Peruvian  Tanguis 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  stocks  in  possession  of  mills  and  merchants. 

Arrangements  for  the  private  purchase  of  cotton  are  reported  to  be 
functioning  satisfactorily.    Spinners  buying  their  own  cotton  have  been  able 
to  do  so  without  difficulty.    The  Cotton  Import  Advisory  Panel  will  continue 
to  advise  and  assist  with  the  problems  of  liquidation  of  the  Commission's 
stocks.    (For  additional  information  see  "Recent  United  Kingdom  Cotton 
Developments",  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  FC  28- 5U,  August  27,  195**> 
published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.) 


Export  Highlights 

United  States  agricultural  exports  in  1953-5**  gained  k  percent  over 
1952-53*    Farm  exports  of  $2,933  million  in  1953- 51*  as  compared  with 
$2,819  million  in  1952-53  showed  an  increase  of  $llU  million  for  the 
past  year.    Exports  in  the  past  fiscal  year  were  still  28  percent  under 
the  alltime  high  of  $^,053  million  attained  in  1951-52. 

Farm  share  of  total  exports  was  unchanged  at  19  percent  in  the  past 
2  years.    Exports  of  all  commodities  advanced  from  $15,126  million  in 
1952-53  to  $15,226  million  in  1953-51*. 

Larger  cotton  shipments  were  chief  factor  in  export  gain.    The  833 -thou- 
sand-bale increase  in  shipments  of  cotton  in  the  second  half  of  1953-5*+ 
over  the  like  period  of  1952-53  brought  the  year's  total  to  3.8  million 
bales  ($00  pounds  each).    Marketing  of  United  States  cotton  in  the  second 
6  months  of  1953-5U  was  favored  by  earlier  liquidation  of  most  competi- 
tive surpluses  abroad  and  consequent  price  increases  for  foreign  cotton 
to  more  normal  relationships  with  United  States  cotton.    Cotton  trading  . 
received  added  impetus  from  record  cotton  consumption  abroad. 

Wheat  exports  in  1953-5U  continued  to  decrease.  Wheat  shipments  of  219 
million  bushels  (including  the  wheat  equivalent  of  flour)  in  1953-5**  as 
compared  with  32k  million  bushels  in  1952-53  showed  a  decline  of  32  per-, 
cent.  Shipments  in  both  of  the  past  2  years  were  on  a  lower  level  than 
in  earlier  postwar  years  because  of  increased  competition  in  commercial 
markets  and  improved  supplies  in  importing  countries. 

Marked  recovery  in  fats  and  oils  reflected  record  exports  of  tallow, 
soybeans f  and  linseed  oil .    Last  year's  recovery  in  exports  of  fats  and 
oils  from  1952-53  largely  grew  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales 
for  export  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  mainly  cottonseed  oil,  linseed 
oil,  and  peanuts.    Shipments  of  tallow,  soybeans,  and  linseed  oil  set  new 
records;  those  of  cottonseed  oil  were  largest  since  191k. 
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Lard  shipments  were  smaller  in  quantity,  but  higher  prices  caused 
value  to  increase  over  1952-53*    Record  sales  of  soybeans  mere  "than  off- 
set smaller  shipments  of  soybean  oil.    Many  countries  in  Europe  as  well 
as  Japan  prefer  to  purchase  whole  beans. 

United  Kingdom's  larger  purchases  raised  tobacco  exports.    Total  United 
States  tobacco  exports  of  k^6  million  pounds  last  year  as  compared  with 
M+6  million  pounds  in  1952-53  were  2  percent  larger.    Biggest  changes 
were  the  23-million -pound  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  17- 
million-pound  reduction  for  West  Germany.    Exports  generally  were  rela- 
tively stable  due  to  continued  improvement  in  dollar  earnings  of  impor- 
tant takers,  stock  replacement,  and  the  preferred  position  of  United 
States  leaf  abroad. 

Rice  sales  were  increased  by  Japan's  takings.    Commercial  exports  of 
milled  rice  amounted  1:0  1,6  billion  pounds  last  year,  third  highest  on 
record,  as  compared  with  l.k  billion  pounds  in  the  year  before  and  the 
record  of  1.7  billion  in  1951-52. 

Freeze  in  Spain  aided  United  States  orange  sales.    Exports  of  oranges 
increased  from  7^2  million  pounds  in  1952-53  to  823  million  pounds  last 
year,  a  record  level.    European  demand  for  United  States  fruit  increased 
last  year  following  the  February  freeze  in  Spain.    Sales  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  the  short  California  crop  of  summer  fruit.    Oranges  are 
the  leading  item  in  the  United  States'  growing  citrus  exports;  despite 
rising  output  abroad,  United  States  citrus  exports  have  doubled  since 
1950. 

CCC  stocks  accounted  for  bulk  of  larger  exports  of  nonfat  dry  milk . 
Utilization  of  CCC  stocks  under  various  Government  programs  was  the  major 
factor  in  raising  exports  last  year  to  178  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  56  million  pounds  in  1952-53 • 

More  food  parcels  were  sent  abroad  last  year.    Shipments  of  food  parcels 
overseas  for  charity  or  relief  greatly  increased  in  1953-5^;  total  of 
$78  million  was  several  times  the  level  in  1952-53  and  1951-52. 

Despite  good  fall  showing,  corn  exports  were  smaller.    Large  quantities 
of  corn  were  exported  in  the  fall  of  1953  for  Europe  was  in  the  market 
for  feed  corn;  sales  thereafter  fell  to  lew  levels.    Total  for  the  year 
of  108  million  bushels  was  15  million  under  1952-53  performance. 

Barley  export  decline  reflected  smaller  import  requirements  abroad. 
Exports  of  lb  million  bushels  in  1953-5^  contrasted  with  32  million  in 
1952-53.    Other  factors  in  the  decline  included  increased  supplies 
available  for  export  from  other  areas  and  smaller  United  States  supplies. 

Other  notable  export  increases  in  1953-5*+  over  1952-53  included  evaporated 
milk,  beef  and  veal,  fresh  apples  and  grapefruit,  dried  prunes,  field  and 
garden  seeds,  and  fresh  vegetables. 

Other  notable  export  decreases  in  1953-5^  from  1952-53  included  condensed 
milk,  pork,  raisins,  grain  sorghums,  and  dry  edible  beans. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of  exports,  domestic,  of  selected 
agricultural,  commodities  and  groups  daring  1952-53  and  1953~54 

I  ear  beginning  July  1 


Commodity  exported 


Unit 


Qaantl ty 

•^19^54 


Value 


1952-53 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Ch««8*   

Milk,  condensed   

Milk,  evaporated   

Milk,  whole,  dried   

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids  ... 

Eggs,  in  the  shell   

Beef  and  real,  total    2J  • 

Pork,  total     V   7.... 

Other  meats    T/    •  ••«  

Lard   

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 
Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  {**80  1b.)s 

Apples,  fresh   

Grapefruit,  fresh  .... 
Oranges  and  tangerines 

Pears,  fresh  

Prunes,  dried   

Raisins  and  currants 

Fruits,  canned  

Fruit  juices    : 

Barley,  grain  (i*8  lb.) 
Barley,  malt  (3^  lb.) 
Corn,  grain  (56  lb.) 
Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.) 

Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy   

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.)  

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (100  lb.) 
Flour,  not  wholly  of  U.S. wheat  (100  lb  J: 

Hops   

Nuts  and  preparations   

Soybeans,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  .. 
Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 

Seeds,  field  and  garden  

Tobacco ,  flue-cured   

Tobacco,  leaf,  other   

Beans,  dried  

Peas,  dried   

Potatoes,  white  

Vegetables,  fresh,  other   

Vegetables ,  canned  

Food  exported  for  relief,  etc  

Other  agricultural  commodities  .... 
TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL   


•  •  •  •  e 


TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 
1/  Product  weightT" 


»»»«•»• 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Dot. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bale 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Gal. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Bag 

Bag 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


Thousands 

575^2 

19,777 
116,945 
41,403 
56,399 
37,907 
18,017 
88,997 
48,881 
470,383 
805,051 

3,110 
59,448 
123,625 
741,677 
33,930 
72,627 
212,362 
135,661 
25,360 
32,504 
4,539 
123,005 
11,3a 
1,438,020 

276,445 
17,343 
2,949 
14,016 
15,956 
30,392 

122,015 
61,729 
12,760 

368,727 
76,205 

317,328 
54,162 

261,950 

511,3a 

112,925 


Thoui 


6,830 
137,110 
46,254 
177,949 
35,990 
43,160 
59,954 
75,841 
405,395 
l,oa,  261 

3,798 
68,729 
150,459 
822,735 
37,165 
84,675 
118,780 
171,330 

26,835 
13,858 
4,565 
108,487 
8,344 
1,633,907 

182,829 

14,254 
1,423 

11,262 
181,435 

41,498 

88,830 
305,477 

97,502 
382,692 

72,812 
247,665 

58,677 
276,161 
602,751 
114,875 


I,  000 
dollars 

1,855 

4,869 
18,901 
22,810 

8,718 
18,346 

4,958 
21,128 
14,199 
51,706 
51,164 

571,115 
5,589 
4,996 
30,239 
2,985 
9,884 
17,906 
21,890 

21,959 
54,937 

II,  766 
225,806 

20,936 
144,750 
589,108 
80,704 
15,710 
9,874 
5,354 
93,014 
16,401 
9,046 

5,304 
238,010 
46,717 
25,027 
4,508 
7,858 

26,735 
15,181 
8,457 
258,344 


2,818,764 


15,125,990  .15,225,812 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Summary  of 
selected  agricultural,  commodities  and 


imports  for  coasuaptioa 

groups  during    1952-53  and  1953-54, 


Commodity  imported 


Unit: 


Tear  beginning  July  1 


 Quantity 

1952-53   :  1953-54 


Jalss. 


1952-53  :  1953-54 


•  •  *  •  c  •  • 


i  No.  : 

:  No.  : 

:  I*  0  ®  : 

:  Jib.  ; 

:  Lb.  : 

:  Lb.  : 


•  lib*  * 
Bale: 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

Cattle,  dutiable  

Cattle,  free  (for  breeding) 
Casein  and  lactaren© 

Hides  and  skins   

Beef  and  veal,  total   ,1/  . 

Pork,  total   J/   :  Lb 

Wool,  unmfd. ,  excl.  free,  etc.  .... 
VEGETABLE  PBDDUCTS: 
Cotton, unmfd.,,  sxcl.linters  (480  lb.) 
Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd.  (2,240  lb.)s  Ton  s 

Glides  in  brine  

Pineapples,  prep,  or  preserved 
Other  fruits  and  preparations 

Barley,  grain  (48  lb.)   

Oats,  grain  (JZ  lb.) 
Wheat  and  flour  (grain  ©qui*.  60  lb.) 

Feeds  and  fodders   

Nuts  and  preparations   *  

Copra  

Oils,  fats,  wax@s,  veg.  expressed  .. 
Sugar,  cane  (2,000  lb.)  ........... 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption 

Tobacco,  cigarette  leaf  

Tobacco,  other  leaf 
Seeds,  field  and  garden 

Potatoes,  white   

Tomatoes,  natural  state 
Other  supplementary   s 

Total  supplementary   : 

COMPLEMENT  AEY  : 

Silk,  raw    . . . »  

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  bond   

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

Bananas  

Coffee  (ex.  into  Puerto  Rico)  .... 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  

Tea   

Spices  (complementary)   

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  lb.)  ... 

Rubber,  crude   •  

Other  complementary   

Total  complementary  

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ... 
TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES   


•  •  •  • 


•  •«9**«o*«e»©© 
•  •••••• 


•  •ceo* 


Lb.  : 

Bu.  : 
Bu.  s 

Bu.  : 


Lb.  : 

Lb*  t 

Lb.  : 

Ton  : 
Gal.: 

Lb.  : 

lit)*  • 

Lb.  : 

Lb.  : 


275 
10 
71,685 
59,068 
170,740 
209,371 
106,201 
372,110 

194 
93 

15,685 
111,768 

23,163 
67,707 
27,931 

i/ 

127,606 
650,321 
474,339 
3,818 

422,035 
77,956 
16.248 


215,199 


Thousands: 
80  : 
18  : 
63,677  : 
50,290  : 
132,121  : 
148,008  : 
159,973  : 
192,359  s 

145  \ 
59 

12,221 
72,226 

2/ 

36,469 
78,758 
8,523 

V 

106,548 
664,931 
423,956 
3,945 
328,775 
78,445 
14,937 

y 

175,427 
160,495 


:  Lb.  : 

:       7,040  i 

t  5,934 

:  Lb.  : 

:    201,056  s 

:  158,302 

•  k 
m  < 

rBunch: 

!      50,582  i 

i  50,063 

:  Lb.  ; 

:  2,707,015  : 

i  2,759,526 

:  Lb.  < 

i    550,125  ; 

t  496,848 

:  Lb.  • 

!    103,279  ; 

t  125,067 

:  Lb.  : 

t     78,379  i 

f  69,999 

:  Ton 

t          167  : 

154 

:  Lb.  : 

:  1,565,731  s 

1,366,398 

1,000 
dollars 
23,448 
3,270 
9,235 
28,068 
65,079 
59,149 
78,538 
263,989 

37,674 
16,626 
24,101 
13,476 
34,865 
37,282 
55,069 
51,041 
70,959 
53,601 
10,647 
49,842 
95,515 
426,418 
36,997 
51,769 
24,133 
20,281 

7,174 
17,160 
245,215 
1,910,621 


32,862 
94,176 

61,585 
1,392,906 
160,062 
43,210 
58,049 
52,079 
398,137 
99.787 
2,392,853 


4,303,474 
10.886.705 


1,000 

(Wars 
14,706 

4,785 
9,520 
25,397 
57,021 
46,295 
121,223 
157,391 

26,026 
13,385 
20,191 
8,427 
39,079 
48,788 
57,222 
17,143 
37,604 
51,214 
5,339 
56,125 
83,389 
438,058 
32,295 
52,455 
22,862 
19,582 
2,746 
11,602 


27,996 
80,801 

67,668 
1,617,711 
199,546 
62,520 
43,329 
31,746 
262,726 
 85.588 


2|47?„631 


4,173,303 
10,492,27? 


2/  Froclact  Heights   £/  Value  only. 

Compiled  from  ©ffieial  reecrda,  Boreas  of  the  Census. 
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Import  Highlights 

Agricultural  imports  were  3  percent  smaller  in  1953-5^ *    Imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  amounted  to  $^,173  million,  a  decline  of  3  percent  from 
the  year  before  when  the  value  was  $!+,303  million.    Last  year's  decline 
was  the  third  in  as  many  years  from  the  record  of  $5,1^7  million  in 
1950-51. 

Agricultural  share  of  all  imports  was  kO  percent  in  past  2  years.  Total 
imports  for  consumption  last  year  Of  $10,^92  million  compared  with 
$10,887  million  in  1952-53.    After  increasing  for  several  years,  imports 
of  nonagricultural  products  declined  last  year  along  with  agricultural 
items . 

Crude  rubber  led  long  list  of  reduced  agricultural  imports  in  1953-5** » 
Despite  higher  prices  for  coffee  and  larger  imports  of  a  number  of  items 
during  the  past  year,  the  list  of  declining  agricultural  imports  was 
longer  and  the  total  drop  more  than  offset  the  total  gain.  Products 
imported  in  smaller  amounts  last  year  included  crude  rubber,  wool,  beef 
and  veal,  silk,  hides  and  skins,  cattle,  wheat,  feeds  and  fodders, 
spices,  sisal  and  henequen,  molasses  not  for  human  consumption,  expressed 
vegetable  oils,  castor  beans,  cotton,  canned  pineapples,  and  fresh 
tomatoes.    Imports  of  bananas  and  cacao  beans  were  also  smaller  in 
quantity  but  higher  prices  caused  their  values  to  increase. 

Coffee  led  short  list  of  increased  agricultural  Imports  in  1953-5^ » 
The  United  States  last  year  imported  more  coffee,  pork,  tea,  barley, 
cane  sugar  and  copra  than  in  1952-53. 


INDIA'S  RAPES EED,  FLAXSEED 
CROPS  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 

India's  rape  and  mustard  seed  crop  was  down  slightly  in  1953-5^  from 
the  preceding  season  despite  an  over-all  increase  in  acreage,  according  to 
information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Final  estimates 
place  production  at  925,000  short  tens  from  5,373,000  acres  against 
937,000  tons  from  5,199,000  acres  in  1952-53.    The  decline  in  output, 
which  occurred  mainly  in  the  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal  and 
Bihar,  was  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  growing 
season.    Increases  in  production  were  registered  in  Punjab,  Patiala  and 
East  Punjab  States  Union  (P.E.P.S.U.)  and  Rajasthan. 

Flaxseed  production  in  India  also  declined  slightly  in  1953-51*  to 
lh, 200, 000  bushels  from  3,369,000  acres  as  compared  with  1^,360,000  bushels 
from  3,395,000  acres  in  1952-53.    The  smaller  production  resulted  largely 
from  declines  recorded  in  the  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  Hyderabad  and  Rajas- 
than  and  was  attributed  to  decreases  in  acreage  and  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions during  the  period  of  crop  growth. 
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195*»  GAMBIA  PEMiUT  CROP  " 
EXPECTED  TO  BE  LARGE 

The  quantity  of  peanuts  marketed  f¥<m  the  1951*  crop  in  Gambia  probably 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  1953  marketing  of  69,700  short  tons  unshelled, 
according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
Observers  state  that  rains  to  the  middle  of  August  have  been  even  more 
favorable  than  in  1953.    As  of  mid-August,  38,080  short  tons,  unshelled, 
and  13,^0  tons  of  shelled  peanuts  had  been  exported.    The  small  remaining 
supply  in  excess  of  requirements  for  seed,  local  crushing  and  food  needs 
in  Gambia  may  be  exported  later  in  the  year. 

There  vere  20,160  short  tons  of  peanuts  shelled  in  the  Gambia  in 
195^.    Yield  from  shelling  averaged  72  percent.    It  is  expected  shelling 
plants  to  be  installed  at  Kontaur  and  Kaur,  together  with  those  now  in 
use  at  Bathurst,  vill  give  capacity  sufficient  to  shell  all  export 
availabilities  in  future  years. 

Details  of  peanuts  marketed  and  disposition  in  recent  years  are 
shown  below: 

GAMBIA:    Peanuts  (unshelled)  marketed,  and  disposition 

19^7-195^ 

(thousand  short  tons) 


Marketing  : 

Marketed] 

Calendar: 

Seed  : 

Crushed] 

Total  : 

Exported 

Year 

Year  ; 

Shelled: 

Shelled, 

In  Shell 

191*7-48  

80 

19^8  ; 

i  3 

3 

:  7* 

I$k8-k9  

70 

:19*»9 

0 

:  0 

:  69 

19^9-50  : 

.  70 

1950 

:  0 

0 

:  66 

1950-51  

:  70 

51951 

:  7 

:  0 

:  0 

:  60 

1951-52........ 

:  70 

:1952 

:  7 

:  0 

:  0 

:  68 

1952-53  1/  

:  61+ 

.1953  1/ 

:  6 

!  2 

0 

0 

:  57 

1953-51*  1/  . 

;  70 

:195^  1/2/ 

:  8 

:  U 

:  20 

:  13 

:  38 

l/  Based  on  information  from  Gambia  Oilseeds  Marketing  Board. 
2/  January  to  Mid-August. 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  sources  by  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  FOREIGN  MARKETING  OF  U.S.  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Issued  recently  and  available  upon  request  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  t  y/ashington  25  j  D.  C. 


Foreign  Agriculture  Circular    FT  32-5U,  "Tobacco  Production  and 
Trade  of  British  East  Africa  (Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Uganda),  and 
Zanzibar",  by  James  W.  Birkhead,  marketing  specialist. 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT  33-5^,  "Tobacco  Production  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  for  Harvest  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Calendar 
Year,  195U— Farm  Sales  Weight". 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FLM  9-5^,  "International  Meat 
Trade,  1953". 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FFO  I6-5U,  "Vegetable  Oil  and  Oilseed 
Situation  in  French  Guinea". 

Foreign  Agriculture  magazine,  September  issue,  containing  articles 
on  exports  of  U.S.  baby  chicks,  Egyptian  economic  development, 
Norwegian  farm  mechanization,  and  production  of  milk  in  Bombay. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade.    A  detailed  statistical  and  interpre- 
tative report  on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports  during 
May  195^ »  including  trade  news  roundup  notes. 

(These  publications  can  be  obtained  by  checking  ones  desired  and 
mailing  torn-off  sheet  to  FAS  with  your  address: 

Name   

Street  or  RFD  No. 


Post  Office  State 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Washington  25,  D„  C, 


Official  Business 


Penalty  for  Private  Use  to  Avoid 
Payment  of  Postage,  $300 
(PMGC) 


